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of the Chinook jargon, mention of the Oregon caves, and accounts of stu- 
pendous forest fires of unknown origin. State pride is fostered by bio- 
graphical notices of prominent people whose lives have touched Oregon 
in some special manner. Among these are Billy Sunday and Herbert 
Hoover. Californians endowed with as strong local pride as the author 
will note with interest the inclusion of Edwin Markham and Joaquin 
Miller among the Oregon literary celebrities. 

The historical narrative of the fifth and final epoch, which treats 
events in the order of their occurrence under the successive governors of 
the state, comes to an anticlimax in a two-page list of Oregon congress- 
men and senators. 

The utility of the text would be greatly increased by a rearrangement 
of the materials. The wealth of information concerning educational in- 
stitutions might have been worked into a single chapter with better ef- 
fect. The discussion of the Oregon Indian wars would have left a clearer 
impression had it been given similar continuous treatment. The narra- 
tive of political events could thus have received more comprehensive 
handling. 

The index is not complete, many subjects and names mentioned in the 
text being entirely omitted from it. The printing and binding, done 
under war conditions, exhibit only excusable imperfections. The illus- 
trations are copious and appropriate, and there is a useful map. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley 

The Maseres letters, 1766-1768. Edited with an introduction, notes and 
appendices, by W. Stewart Wallace, M.A. (Oxon). [University of 
Toronto studies, history and economics series] (Toronto: Oxford 
university press, 1919. 135 p.) 
To the modern historian accustomed to using archives the statement 
is trite that there is more illuminating material for the historian among 
the unprinted material than the printed. Yet the appearance of innu- 
merable volumes of history based exclusively on the limited but well- 
known collections of sources and public documents proves that the les- 
son is still unlearned even in many of our colleges and universities. 
This publication has rescued the letters of Francis Maseres from the ob- 
scurity of the Hardwicke correspondence in the British museum, where 
are stored riches still almost untouched by historians of Great Britain 
and her colonies. The correspondence of the Hardwicke family, extend- 
ing through the most important years of the eighteenth century, is par- 
ticularly valuable to historians of America. Lord Hardwicke and his 
sons were conspicuous leaders of the "old whig" faction during its 
ascendancy and decline, and their own observations and those of their 
correspondents throw floods of light on colonial events so frequently ob- 
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scured in the documents emanating from administrative officers. In 
making public the letters of Francis-Maseres, one of the important offi- 
cials of the Vita Nuova of British Canada, Mr. Wallace has performed a 
valuable service. 

Maseres was attorney-general of the province of Quebec from 1766 to 
1769 and "as such played no small part in the events and deliberations 
which culminated in the Quebec Act." His letters are addressed for the 
most part to "Fowler Walker, the London agent of the British mer- 
chants in Quebec. Though possibly not complete, for there seem to be 
gaps in the correspondence, they constitute a series of private letters 
almost unique, so far as the early days of British rule in Canada are 
concerned. ' ' 

Maseres owed his appointment to the Rockingham ministry, which sig- 
nalized an otherwise rather negative administration with the appoint- 
ment of some carefully -selected men for the government of Canada. The 
attorney-general, capable and energetic, did not live up to expectations, 
however, since his Huguenot ancestry had implanted in him a prejudice 
against Catholics that he never overcame. 

One of his duties was to assist in drawing up reports on conditions 
existing in the colonies. The mistakes of the proclamation of 1763 were 
to be corrected. Concerning these activities of Maseres there is consid- 
erable information of a rather intimate nature. The most important re- 
port with which he had to do was concerned with "the defects of the 
system of Judicature" that had been inaugurated. Maseres was re- 
quested by Governor Carleton to draw up a preliminary report which he 
completed in February, 1769. This was rejected. The letters here 
printed unfortunately throw little light or the obscure question of this 
rejection and the drafting of another report by the governor. 

The letters contain interesting references to the authorship of the 
famous proclamation of 1763. In a letter of November 19, 1767, Maseres 
asserts that Governor Henry Ellis was its author (p. 62) and again on 
August 11, 1768, he writes: "Mr. William Grant of London . . . 
assures me that he saw the king 's proclamation in Governor Ellises hand- 
writing before it was published" (p. 99). The reviewer has somewhere 
run across a similar statement but has hitherto never been able to find 
corroborative testimony. Ellis was a great friend of Lord Halifax, and 
he may have influenced the final draft of the proclamation that was due 
to the latter. 

Many other phases of the British administration in Canada during 
these early years are illuminated by the letters, and the editor is to be 
commended on making them available and for his careful editorial work. 
3 8 C. W. Alvord 



